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*Can’t think where that young fellow can have hidden himself "—p. 386. 


HIS BY RIGHT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ UNDER FOOT,” “ JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE,” ETC. ETC. 


CuHaPTeR LXXIII.—Unper tHe Arcuway. 
ro that the parlour-bell, Jane?” asked the| “Yes, ma’am, it’s the gentleman who’s staying; 
little old-fashioned landlady of the still older- | he’s wanting his breakfast.” 


fashioned building known as Hall’s Temperance |  ** Why don’t you let him have it?” 
Hotel, as she bustled into her seat behind the bar. | “He’s only ordered it a minute ago. There he goes 
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again, and the cook hasn’t got the toast half done | table, she left him to enjoy. As soon as the door 
yet ;” and grumbling as she went, the girl leisurely | closed, he went on with his soliloquy, occasionally 
ascended to the room which the number on the bell interspersing it with grumbling comments on the 
that had just rung indicated. On reaching it, she | viands before him. 
opened the door and coolly asked, with an expression | * Wonder whether I shall have any success this 
of simulated ignorance that would have done credit morning.—What wretched butter they have put on 
to an actor, “ Did you ring, sir?” | the toast.—Certain to be, a half-sovereign will work 
“Did I ring !” repeated the person addressed, with ; wonders.—As hard as a stone,” he muttered angrily, 
biting irony; “ah, half-a-dozen times. You must as he cut off the top of an egg and thrust the spoon 


be all asleep down there.” | into it.— Never knew money to fail, and don’t think 
“ What is it you want, sir?” the girl asked in her it will in the present instance.” 

meekest tone. Half an hour later he was on his way to Abbey 
“ [ want to know when I am to have my break- House, but he was unsuccessful, as Phoebe Ford did 

fast.” ‘not go out that day nor the next. It was not until 
“T will bring it up in a moment, sir.” _the third day that he reaped the reward of his per- 


The next instant she had shut the door with «| severance. It was late in the evening, and he had 


sharp snap, leaving “the surly old brute,” as she just given up all hope of seeing her, when the 
maliciously called him the moment the door was | gate opened and Phebe passed out. To his sur 
between them, once more alone. | prise and chagrin, a young man suddenly joined 
“The surly old brute” was none other than Bernard her, evidently by appointment, though where he 
Ayrton. He had taken up his lodging in the old | had sprung from was a mystery to him. As he 
place, occupying the same room he had engaged on | watched the young couple walk off arm in arm, he 
his former visit. The old landlady had not recognised | muttered to himself, “Can't think where that young 
any likeness in her present lodger to the military- fellow can have hidden himself, for I never saw 
looking gentleman who had stayed there some years him.” 
before, and no wonder, for in place of the once upright | The mystery was soon solved. On each side of 
figure, there was a weary stoop, and the grey hair the arch he found there was a niche, intended to 
had changed to white. | receive a statue, and guessed that Phcebe’s lover had 
Bernard Ayrton had not served his full time in climbed up into one of them. After having satisfied 
prison. Previous to being liberated he had been’ himself on that point, he decided that the wisest plan 
lying ill for months in the prison hospital, and he | would be to wait her return, and in order to prevent 
would have died there, had it not been for the medical the possibility of her passing him in the dark, he 
men coming to the conclusion that nothing would took up a position under the old archway. 
save his life unless he could be roused from the| An hour later Bernard Ayrton was startled out of 
apathy into which he had sunk. After everything ' a reverie by the sound of approaching footsteps, and 
else had failed, efforts were made to get a portion of | a ve eee ee saw — won —- “i still 
the sentence remitted, which were, though a long) by herside; but Fortune favoured him, for the young 
and dangerous delay intervened, eventually success- girl happening to catch sight of his figure and his 
ful. The result justified the prediction of the white hair, mistook him for Lewis Darley, and hastily 
medical men, for his health rapidly improved after | dismissed her companion. When she reached the 
his release. Thus it was that we find him once more} arch and found it was a stranger, she gave vent to 
in Chesterdale on his old errand. It was no other| her relief by exclaiming, “Oh, dear! I thought you 
than Bernard Ayrton who had promised Cyril) were master,” : 
Chadburn that Bessie Grant should be his wife—the 


man whom the heir had met by appointment in | CHAPTER LXXIV. 
Chadburn Park. RECEIVING THE LETTER. 


Twice had Bernard Ayrton attempted and failed, THERE were two heavy hearts in Abbey House on 
to get an interview with Bessie during the absence | the night of the interview between Lewis Darley and 
of Lewis Darley. That morning he had come to the | Bessie, 
conclusion to put to.the test an idea he had formed! It was long before the old man could realise the 
during his former stay, which was to get hold of | overthrow of his cherished hope, just when it seemed 
Pheebe, and if necessary, bribe her to do what he ' on the eve of fulfilment ;—that the dream of his life 
required, and to tell whatever she might know. | had been so suddenly broken, and by her. The very 

“ He’s not been out for days, and it’s no use waiting ' one for whom he had planned all, and from whom he 
for thats I must manage to get hold of that red-faced had always received such loving obedience, had failed 
girl, and this is the day that she generally goes out, him in this one thing, crossing the dearest wish of 
for I’ve noticed it particularly.” ‘his heart. To think that it came from her made the 

At that moment the door opened, and Jane entered disappointment doubly bitter. ‘ How could she have 
with his breakfast, which, after having placed on the ‘the heart to refuse,” he had asked himself wearily 
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when Bessie had left the room ; “ how could she be so Once or twice during that eventful evening he had 
cruel?” unconsciously been very near the truth when he had 
On receiving her answer he had asked for no ex- | said to himself, “Is there any underhand influence 
planation, made no comment, nor offered any remon- | at work; and is Cyril Chadburn at the bottom 
gtrance—perhaps because he realised that it would | of it?” 
be useless with a character like Bessie’s, Nothing * * * * * * * 
was to be gained by opposition, and much might| And what of Bessie Grant? Poor girl, she too had 
be lost, for the girl was not one of those whose “no” | passed a night of dreary vigil. 
meant “yes.” Then her refusal was so unexpected; The evident distress of the old man and his 
that it came upon him like a shock. He had sat so; manner of receiving her decision had added to the 
still that the young girl had become frightened, and | pain of the sacrifice, and made doubly hard the task 
in her distress had knelt before him, pleading brokenly, | which she had set herself to do for Gerald’s sake, 
“Oh, uncle! forgive me, don’t—don’t, look at me) and that unknown, happy Sylvia who had won his 
like that, for my heart is nearly breaking.” | heart. No wonder that she went to it with such 
He had let his head drop on to her shoulder, say- | distrust of herself, fearing that she might falter and 
ing sadly, ‘I have nothing to forgive, darling. I—lI | fail at the moment when all would depend upon her 
thought you‘loved him;” and then he dismissed her. | calmness and courage. It was such an ungracious 
He could not reason about it, the wound was too} part which she had taken upon herself, for her to be 
recent and too sore for handling, so he left it where | the one to cross the old man’s will. It seemed sucb 
it was, and let her go from him with a dreary help- | an ungrateful return for his years of love and devo- 
less feeling of surprise at her and himself, for| tion, burdened with so much care and anxiety for 
having so far mistaken the nature of her feelings | her welfare in the future, so much more than even 
towards Gerald; at her, for her strange insensibility | she knew—those years in which she had been the 
to the young man’s merits. It had seemed so natural | object of so much tender, provident forethought and 
for those two to fall in love with each other, that it | yearning solicitude. It was like casting all back to 
had not presented itself to him in the light of match- disappoint him now. She had even presumed to call 
making when he wove their future as husband and | in question the will and its conditions as being “ unfair 
wife, co-heirs of the wealth which he had taken such to Gerald.”’ She recalled her own words with a sort 
pleasure in hoarding for them. Now his castle-build- | of wondering deprecation of the spirit which had 
ing had fallen to the ground, and he sat grieving | prompted their utterance at such a moment. Long 


among its ruins, as other builders have sat and after she had left him, the pitiful reproach ‘in the old 


grieved. He kept his vigil until the grey dawn crept | man’s eyes seemed to haunt her, and the shadow 
in, and found him looking greyer and older than ever which had fallen on his face was reflected even 
for the shadow which had fallen on him. | more darkly upon hers. Yet she would not undo 
Poor old man, how weary and spiritless he looked | what she had done, nor recall her sacrifice, though 
as he rose from his seat and passed out of the room it had left her so heart-sore. She believed it was for 
on his way to bed! Before leaving the study he had | the best. Better lose all, than gain all at the expense 
written a few lines to Gerald telling him the result of | of that one precious coin which far outvalued the 
his interview with Bessie. It had proved a painful | gold that could change hands by means of parchment 
task, for it seemed like shutting out the last ray of "and a few strokes of the pen—Gerald’s love: wanting 
hope. | that, all Lewis Darley’s riches would be poverty. 
“Why doesn’t she love him?” he kept repeating | Still she grieved for the grief which she was giving 
to himself; “she doesn’t love Cyril Chadburn, for ; her benefactor and friend. So the dawn found her 
she told me so herself.” pale-faced and weary-eyed. She had lain down for 
But he was unable to solve the mystery, though he | a little while, but a feverish restlessness possessed 
looked back over the past months, trying to remem- | her, and she rose early. 
ber anything in Bessie’s manner that might have Standing before her toilet-glass in the dim light 
prepared him for that day’s disappointment, but his | of the September morning, Bessie loosened the glossy 
newly-awakened penetration could discover nothing, | hair in which Phebe took such pride, and eager for 
except that at one time there seemed strong founda-| some occupation, stood brushing out the long, silky 
tion for the supposition he had formed, that the ; waves, which fell round her in unchecked luxuriance, 
young girl was getting fond of his nephew. What! making a veil of dusky richness about her white 
change had come over Bessie, and what influence face. 
had withdrawn her from Gerald? For a moment “For Gerald’s sake,” she murmured, letting the 
the idea of Cyril Chadburn had again crossed his | brush glide softly through her bright tresses. st 
mind, and he wondered if his renewed visits to Abbey | stand aside that he may marry where he loves, and 
House had anything to do with Bessie’s insensi-|—and be happy. My sacrifice will spare him his 
bility towards the young doctor; but it was quickly | fortune. I wonder if he will ever know.” 
dismissed. | When.she hed howad up her hair, she took her 
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pencil and sat down to sketch, still feeling the neces- ought not to have taken the letter, but it was too 
sity for occupation to divert her thoughts. She was | late then.” 


so engaged whe, later in the morning, Phebe Pheebe’s talk fell on unheeding ears, for Bessie 
came in with a letter in her hand, at which | had commenced reading the mysterious letter which 
she glanced with an expression of mystery as she | Phoebe had received from Bernard Ayrton in the 
stepped noiselessly to the side of her young mis-| archway. What revelation did it contain for her ? 
tress, who kept her eyes intently fixed upon her epost 


sketch. sa Sei tae 
“What is it, Phosbe ?” Bessie asked, without raising CHAPTER LXXV. 
her face A SUDDEN DEATH. 


“Tis is an unexpected pleasure, Mr. Darley; pray 
take a seat;” and Sir Richard Chadburn gave the 
young doctor a hearty shake of the hand. “You 
couldn’t have come at a more opportune time; I am 
all alone, and was feeling rather dull. How is Dr. 


« A letter for you, miss.” 

“Well, put it down en the table.” 

Phebe took no notice of Bessie’s order; but still 
holding the letter, continued, “I brought it to your 
room last night, but your door was locked, and | 
you had told me that you did not want to be | Ward?” 
disturbed.” | ‘Quite well, better than he has been for some 

“You did right, Pheebe, I was not well last night,” | time past.” 
and Bessie extended her hand to take the letter, which } “ Very glad to hear it, thought he would have paid 
was handed to her. | me a visit; but I suppose time’s very valuable, there 

Phobe’s air of mystery increased; she hesitated, | is so much sickness.” 
coughed, then said vaguely, “It’s not a common; “There certainly has been an increase on the sick 
letter, Miss Bessie.” | list, but I don’t think that it accounts for Dr. Ward 

‘A what, Phoebe ?” | not having been to see you, all his spare time has 

“ A common letter, miss.” | been devoted to the new hospital. Of course you 

Bessie suspended her examination of the writing | are aware it is to be opened to-day ?” 
on the envelope, saying, with a half smile, “How| “It quite slipped my memory, Mr. Darley, and I 
mysterious you are, Phebe; pray explain what you | promised to be there. Do you know what time the 
mean by a common letter.” | ceremony takes place ?” 

“It was given to me, miss.” ‘T believe it is three o’clock.” 

“Why, Phebe, you seem to be getting more incom- “Then there is ample time, for it is only twelve. 
prehensible ; how else could you have got it ?” By-the bye, how is Miss Ward?” 

An old gentleman gave it to me for you—not the “T cannot give you avery favourable report of her, 
postman, that is what I mean; a strange-looking | she is not absolutely ill, but there is a depression 
old gentleman with white hair. I found him standing | and want of tone that gives her father much uneasi- 
in the archway last night, when I’d been to order | ness; still, I believe there is no symptom of organic 








the groceries. He gave me quite a turn, for I thought | 
he was master.” 

“The handwriting is quite strange to me,” com- | 
mented Bessie; adding reflectively, “ perhaps it’s a | 
begging letter, my uncle has plenty of them.” } 

“ Perhaps it is, miss; but he didn’t look like a | 
beggar. He asked me a lot of questions about you, | 
and master, and even Mr. Gerald, but I told him | 
nothing ;” and Phebe looked as if she expected to | 
be praised for her prudence, adding, “he got no | 
more out of me than he’d a got out of an empty | 
mousetrap.” 

Even at that moment Bessie could not help laugh- 
ing at Phebe’s imagery; Phoebe was the comic 
element in her life. 

The girl continued, “He couldn’t have been 
begging, miss; but I thought about burglars, for 
I’ve heard mother say they go about sometimes like 
real gentlemen. What I didn’t like was him want- 
ing to offer me a bribe. I would have thrown it at 
him if he hadn’t begged my pardon, and asked me 
to give you the letter. It was the bribe that made | 
me think he must be a burglar. , Mother said I | 


| 
| 





disease.” 

“Don’t you think change of air would do her good, 
Mr. Darley ?” 

“T do, and I have told her father so.” 

“Ah, I must talk to the doctor about it,” the 
baronet commented, more to himself than to his 
companion. “ You willlunch with me, Mr. Darley, 
I will take no denial, and now I suppose you have 
run down to see Cyril.” 

“TI have. Your son sent word he was not so well, 
and that he would like to see me.” 

Sir Richard stared at the young doctor in amaze- 
ment. “Not well! bless me, I never heard a word 
about it; but it cannot be anything very serious, for 
he’s gone to Chesterdale.” 

‘Did he leave any message for me?” 

* Not a word, Mr. Darley.” 

“ Strange,” murmured Gerald. 

“Not at all,” answered Sir Richard, “he has 
forgotten.” 

At that moment a servant entered bearing a letter, 
which proved to be a telegram from Cyril; it was 
addressed to his father, and ran as follows :— 
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“ By the time you receive this Mr. Darley will have arrived. 
Apologise for my absence—I intended to be back in time to 
meet him, but find lam unable. Will see him at Workenbury, 


as I shall be at the opening of the hospital, where I hope to | 


meet you.” 

Cyril Chadburn was anxious to know the result of 
his advice to Gerald Darley, and he had gone that 
morning purposely to see Bessie Grant. If Gerald 
had refused, he knew that she would be in trouble, 
and he argued that it was the best time he could fix 
upon to let her see that he could appreciate her. 
“She will marry me if it is only to let him see that 
she does not grieve. My telling her that Gerald 


was under the impression that-she cared for him will 


act as @ spur.” 
His first attempt having failed, owing to Bessie 
being asleep, he had returned to the station and sent 


the telegram- which his father had received and read | 


to Gerald Darley. As Cyril left the telegraph-office 
he commented to himself, ‘‘ There, I have secured an 


interview with young Darley in the event of my not | 


seeing Miss Grant.” 

He did not succeed in getting an interview with 
Bessie, for she refused to see him. 

“Tell him, Phebe, that I am not well, and am 
sorry I cannot see him to-day.” 

Phebe delivered the message in her own way, 
saying, rather abruptly, “ My mistress is not well, 
and can’t see you to-day, sir.” 

Cyril Chadburn’s face flushed as he listened to the 
girl’s words, but he consoled himself with the thought 
that Bessie’s illness must have been caused by Gerald’s 
refusal, 

He once more retraced his steps to the railway- 
station, where he arrived just too late for the train. 
On referring to the time-table he found that he 


| and travelling at the rate of thirty miles an hour in 
| the direction of Workenbury. 
| He was astonished to see his father and Gerald 
| Darley on the platform as the train glided into the 
| Workenbury station. It was evident they were waiting 

for some one. When he joined them, they explained 
| that they had only arrived a few minutes before, the 
| train having been delayed by an accident toa luggage 
train that was travelling in front ; and knowing that 
| the express was due, they had elected to wait its 
, arrival, in the hope that he would be among tke 

passengers, 

Cyril suggested an adjournment to the refresh- 

| ment room. 
| Sir Richard interposed, “ We lunched before leaving 
{| Chadburn, Cyril.” 
“Very likely, father, but I have not tasted since 
| breakfast, and the cravings of the inner man must 
| be assuaged before I go on to the hospital.” 
| He carried his point, and while eating the viands 
| he had ordered, listened to the conversation between 
| his father and Gerald. How closely he watched the 
| young doctor’s face, for he had not failed to notice 
that he seemed low-spirited—that talking appeared 
| quite an effort to him at times. Cyril drew his own 
| conclusions from these signs, murmuring to himself, 

“He regrets having refused Bessie, and the conse- 
| quent loss of his uncle’s wealth. Wonder what he 
| will think when I step into his uncle’s shoes; for 
| before six months have passed I hope to have made 
| Bessie Grant my wife. I have that fellow Ayrton to 
| fall back upon if fair means fail.” 
At that moment his father addressed him. “I see 
| Sir George Ainsworth is in the station, Cyril, and I 
| have something I wish to say to him. I shall be 


had nearly forty minutes to wait. After wandering | back presently.” 


aimlessly up and down the platform until he had | 
tired himself, he bought a newspaper, and walking | 
into the waiting-room, sat down to read. The first | 
thing he glanced at was the shipping news, under | 
the heading “Casualties.” It had become a habit | 
with him, ever since the loss of the Mermaid, to look | 
down that column; not that he entertained the 

slightest hope of seeing any news of his brother, for 
he, as well as the rest of the family, was fully con- 
vinced that Harold had gone down in the unfortu- 


nate vessel. The first paragraph in the list ran as 
follows :— 


“QUEENSTOWN, SEPT. 20th.—The Wild Wave, from Auckland | 
for laverpool, was spoken in lat. 8 south, long. 21 west, with | 
loss of mainmast, by the City of Madras, arrived bere from 
Caleutta,” 


Very calmly the young heir read the terse account | 
which the steamer had brought from sea. What | 
would he have thought had he known that his brother | 
Harold was a passenger on board the disabled vessel | 
—that he was alive, and on his way home ? 

A quarter of an hour later Cyril Chadburn was | 
comfortably seated in a first-class railway-carriage, 


With that he left the young doctor and his 
son together, thus giving Cyril the opportunity 
he had longed for so ardently, and that gentle- 
man did not fail to avail himself of it, for rising 
from his seat he addressed Gerald. ‘“ How about 
Miss Grant and yourself, Darley; did you write as 
I advised ?” 

“No, I thought Id risk it.” 

“Then it is not settled yet?” questioned Cyril, 
anxiously, 

“Yes, it is though.” 

“How?” 

Gerald, who had been all this time intently study- 
ing the floor, started, for the question was put with 
evident difficulty. He looked uneasily at Cyril as he 
said, “She has refused me.” 

There was no start, no visible motion whatever on 
the part of Cyril Chadburn, but a half sob, half sigh 
escaped him, and before Gerald had time to prevent 
it, he had fallen at his feet. When the young doctor 
stooped to raise the prostrate man, he found that he 
was dead. (To be continued.) 
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SIN. 


BY THE REV. G. A CHADWICK, M.A., VICAR OF ST. JAMES’S, BELFAST. 


** The exceeding sinfulness of sin.” 


T is an old saying and true, that no man 
loves vice for its own sake. The thief 
steals for gold, not for thieving: the mur- 
derer slays for revenge or spoil, not for 
blood. Some strong temptation rises up 

and deludes the guilty man, making him see the 

bait instead of the trap, an accidental consequence 
of the deed, not its inherent quality. Nor is this 
true only of the vile and outcast, but also of all 
who love pleasure more than God. It leaves its 
mark on our very language, in the soft words with 
which we gloss over iniquity, and talk of a man’s 
besetment, his foible, his weak point, more than 
his sin. But the will of God is opposed to all such 
effeminate toying with evil. The Mosaic law was 
set up expressly that “sin might abound;” by the 

law was the knowledge of sin. A thousand ac’, a 

hundred appetites, that seemed innocent enough 





to blinded man, were met by its direct prohibition. | 


They resisted and strove, and thus convicted them- 
selves of their own rebellious tendencies. Sin, by 
the commandment, became no longer exceeding 
pleasant or profitable, and butalittle guilty. That 
natural estimate was reversed; the pleasure, the 
profit, dwindled into insignificance, but it became 
“exceeding sinful.” The phrase implies that 
this is true of all sin—the smallest is virulent and 
dangerous, just as no person considers whether 
the bite he suffers from is that of a small rattle- 
snake or a great one. 

Now, there are three aspects of sin, represented 
by three texts, which paint its enormity from dif- 
ferent but very striking points of view. 

The first verse was spoken of the rebels under 
Korah, whom it calls “sinners against their own 


souls.” All sin injures a man’s own soul, in two | 


ways. It dwarfs his powers, by turning him away 
from all the grandest subjects of human thought. 
Man is made for loftiest and largest contempla- 
tions; he is not alarmed, but gratified, when he 
finds some small inquiry widening out, and deepen- 
ing, and beginning to involve great principles, and 
hint at vaster mysteries behind. But how shall this 
appetite of man for greatness be fed to the full? 
The sum of monotonous figures, the chatter and 
commonplaces of the mart, the intrigues of friend 
and foe, and the fluctuations of the markets—these 
things hold most of us down. One in a hundred 
is a man of culture, one in a hundred among cul- 
tured men is not forced to hire out his gifts for 
bread. And it is only when the brain and the 
nerves and the attention are weary even toswooning- 
point that most of us can turn to what are called 


intellectual pursuits. But God has provided for | 


| us all an elevated theme to ponder, which shall 
not weary, but refresh, because it comes to us with 
‘the reviving hues of personal hope, and of the 
heart’s love. Heaven to enjoy; Christ to bless 
and praise for ever; thoughts which a child can un- 
derstand, and which nevertheless wander through 
eternity—these are God’s provision against the 
‘chilling, cramping, withering influence of the 
|world. And these the sinful man deliberately 
| puts away from him. What has he in return, to 
| defend his heart from the north wind of worldli- 
ness ? 

Hushed is the voice of God within, speaking to 
‘his conscience. Neglected is the voice of God 


| speaking in his Book in tones only less majestic 


|than from Sinai, only less melting than to the 


| Twelve. 
| 
| 


“ The stir, without the glow, of passion, 
The triumph of the mart, 
The gold and silver, as they clash on 
Man’s cold metallic heart, 
The roll of wheels, the ery for bread, 
These only sounds are heard instead.” 


It is little wonder if a man degenerates, whe has 
thus drifted from the sheet-anchor of his being. 
' Powers grow dwarfed and stunted that have no 
| such large-and yet genial exercise as would have 
naturally develepedthem. Evenif one is generous 

| and impulsive at starting, the world forces him to 
“take care of number one,” and since he has lost the 

| best and most efficient enforcer of other claims, he 
soon begins to make compromises with his better 

| self—to grow hard, cold, and _pitiless—to listen 
| to his head and forget his heart. No experience is 
clearer than that which proclaims that merely 
secular principle has the seeds of decay within it. 
Even as the temples of antiquity still remain, 
while the palaces have crumbled into dust, so does 
the virtue consecrated to God survive the downfall 
of mere constitutional and earthly moralities. A 
conviction is more powerful than a taste. We 
have known many young men who were winning 
and amiable without being godly—but into what 
ereatures have they gradually degenerated ? Look 
at the average old man who lives to the world, and 
see how repulsive are his pleasures and desires. 
He lives for the touch of yellow gold upon a yellow 
palm, the vile insinuation, the trick that supplants 
a rival, the pleasures of the table and the glass, 
or, at best, for intellectual self-indulgence or self- 
exaltation. Byron sank from “Childe Harold” to 
“Don Juan.” Solomon took the noblest of mere 
secular ambitions possible, and testified after all, 
“T gave my heart also to seek and search out by 
wisdom concerning al! things that are under the 


| 
‘ 
| 
| 
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gun: this also is vanity and vexation of spirit.” | faculty that we pervert to his dishonour which he 
Seldom indeed can it be said of any but Christian | has not lent us; the very time which we waste in 


old men that they have the dew of their youth. 

And as sin hurts the quality of the soul, so it 
also entails its doom. The time comes at last when 
God’s outraged Spirit says of a man, “ Let him | 
alone;” and perhaps the man himself asks no | 
better than to be let alone, to work all manner of | 
iniquity. But the soul which is left alone as 
regards digging, and dunging, and seeing if it will | 
bring forth fruit, has reached the stage of which 
it is said, “ After that thou shalt cut it down.” 
Such a man is now led captive by the devil at his 
will. That will means to guide him so that he shall 
be made meet for a dark and woeful future; and 
it is a fearful and bitter thing to sink helpless 
into the destroyer’s grasp. Grant all that has 
ever been said about the language that describes 
a lost eternity being figurative, and after all you 
will not even have mitigated its dreadfulness. 
Figures are used to convey true ideas, not false 
ones, although ideas that cannot be conveyed 
directly; and the objector has still to tell us 
what is the reality of which the symbol is so 
appaling—what is the experience which He who 
never lies portrays in such lurid colours P What- 
ever it may be, it is the wages of sin; and every 
sinner is treasuring up for himself wrath against 
the day of wrath. 

The second aspect of sin is that it not only 
injures ourselves but wrongs God. ‘ How shall 
I do this great wickedness,” said Joseph, “ and 
sin against God ?” 

We do not, then, comprehend the deep blackness 
of transgression until we take into account the 
character of Him whom it offends. When we 
were nothing, and had no claim on God, he called 
us into being, crowned us not with kindness and 
mercy alone, but with lovingkindness, with tender 
mercy, and has borne with us unto this day. The | 
tender touch with which a mother holds her babe, 
the ringing laughter of childhood, the buoyant 
and gushixg energies of youth, and perhaps the 
sober, mature enjoyments of middle life, have been 
given tous. Sorrow has been like the cloud upon 
the landscape, just frequent enough to prevent the 
sun of a perpetual prosperity from withering it. 
God has given us a rich external provision—daily 
food, the roof that covers us, the balmy air, the 
world which has been almost like Eden in its love- 
liness, and wealth of fruit and flower. And sin 
insists to this day upon plucking of the one for- 
bidden tree. He has given us prophets, apostles, 





the written Word, the example of Christ himself. 
He has given us grace enough to impress the most 
heedless, to bring the most reckless many times 
tohis knees. His Spirit has pleaded with us, and 
There is not a/| 





sin has rejected his pleading. 


rebellion was space given for repentance. 

We saw the horror of falling into the power of 
Satan; but the Bible knows something yet more 
terrible. It says it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. The time will come 
when men will call to rocks and hills to hide them, 


| ay, in the ruin of a flaming world, rather than 


meet the face of Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and the wrath of the Lamb. Outraged love; a 
Father become an avenger; Holiness that would 
have raised and rescued, now fixed in one eternal 
frown—this is the horror of horrors, this is a death 
that will not die. 

The third text which reveals the sinfulness of 
sin tells us that it is committed against Christ: 
“Consider him who endured such contradiction of 
sinners against himself.” And surely nothing can 
be a greater aggravation of even a small sin than 
that it should be done against a Saviour. We owe 
him that recovered liberty of choice which we now 
pervert when we “sin wilfully.” He cared enough 
for us, who are dust and ashes, to buy our souls 
for himself, and we do not care enough for him to 
let him have them. And consider at what a price 
he bought us. Behold him—noé in Pilate’s hall ; 
not in the mock purple and reedy sceptre and 
thorny crown of man’s contemptible scorn: sve 
him calling up worlds from nothing, and dashing 
systems into pieces with an ironrod. His crowu 
is of stars; he is in the bosom of the Father; 
angels, who never mock any, bow the knee to him. 
and raise the song of praise. And yet the robe o 
heaven’s royalty is laid aside; he comes forth, an: 
it is said of the only Son of the Father, “ Behol 
the man!” And now the earth reels beneath bi 
anguish, and the sun grows blind; Death relin 
quishes the vulgar dead in his eagerness for tli: 
greater spoil; and all is for us. 

And it is against him that we sin. We witli- 
hold from him the travail of his soul by which 1 
would be satisfied; we hide our faces from him 
he is mocked, and we esteem him not. 

This makes the argument complete. We hay 
seen that sin is suicide against our eternal life, an 
that it is revolt against our King. It*only remain: 
to show that it is the blackest ingratitude th 
ever was requited for unexampled and undesery: 
goodness: and this too is done. Who then tl: 
may be free for asking release will any longe: 
endure this tyranny? Who will not look to ti 
strong for strength, even to Him whom God hai 
set forth to be a Prince and a Saviour, to give r 
pentance and remission of sins? God be thani« 
that every one who asketh receiveth, and we on! 
need to renounce evil in the name of Christ tha 
we may feel its chains fall off. 
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“THE LAY OF THE 
t. | 
ING, robin, sing! the snowdrifts white 

a Shroud bank, and bush, and tree; | 
The icicles hang on the yew, 
Chill blasts sweep o’er the lea. 
ar. 

Sweet minstrel, sing! thy mellow pipe 
Is cheerier mid the snow, | 
Than noisier songs of summer birds, 

When lily-buds do blow. 


LAST MINSTREL.” 


Ill. 
Now, hushed and still, the feathered choir 
In brake and covert hide: 
Whilst thou, brave heart! sing’st on alone, 
Nor fearest winter-tide. 
IV. 
So sing we all, when we’re of that 
Which once we loved bereft, 
More fondly, for the last frail joy, 
That to our age, is left. 
Astiey H, Baupwin. 





BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


THE GRAVE OF 







wa RISTOL is sometimes spoken of as a 
| mere trading city, rich in bankers 
AW oand merchants, but poor in great 
names and men of renown. Yet the 
city which can reckon among her 
navigators a Cabot, among her old merchants a 
Canynge, among her poets a Southey, and among 
her bishops the author of the far-famed “Analogy,” 
may feel certain that such bright names will secure 
for her a mention in the long roll of the world’s 
history. 

We must, of course, refrain from describing the 
many remarkable buildings which illustrate the 
history of Bristol, confining our attention to the 
diocesan church, and to the famous bishop therein 
buried. 

In the year 1148, Robert Fitzharding, ancestor 
of the Earls of Berkeley, largely endowed a priory 
of Austin or Black Canons, on the site of the 
present cathedral. The charter of foundation 
specifies the particular benefits which Robert ex- 
pected from the canons in return for his liberality. 
The services exacted were not very severe, con- 
sisting of prayers for the souls of the king, of the 
said Robert, of his wife Eva, and their children. 
The charter was witnessed by no less than eleven 
persons, whose names and offices are duly recorded. 

The priory thus founded was soon elevated to 
the rank of an abbey, and one of the abbots, John 
Snow, was summoned to Parliament in the time of 
Edward ITT. 

At the Reformation the ancient monastery was 
dissolved, but the church became the cathedral of 
the newly-created diocese of Bristol, and thus the 
old foundation of Robert Fitzharding was adapted 
to the wants of a new era. This probably saved 
the building itself from destruction. No sooner 
were the monks expelled than certain persons, 
having a genius for stealing, began to unroof the 
church for the sake of the lead. The stones 





and timber-work would soon have been appro- | 





BISHOP BUTLER. 


priated, had not a royal prohibition frightened the 
plunderers. 

The first bishop, Paul Bushe, found his new 
honour full of trouble. His sorrows came through 
his wife; not by her fault, but simply because 
in the reign of Mary a married bishop was an 
abomination in the eyes of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. The Bonners and Gardiners of the 
period need not have troubled the poor lady, as 
she died in the first year of the Romish queen’s 
reign. The epitaph on her tomb in the cathedral 
still reminds us of the doubt cast upon her 
marriage—‘ Of your charity pray for Edith Bushe, 
otherwise called Ashley.” After the diocese had 
been successively ruled by forty-three bishops, 
another change came, Bristol being united with 
Gloucester in 1836. 

If the diocese was formerly reckoned the poorest 
in England, the style of the cathedral offered little 
compensation for the poverty of the see. A rich 
Norman gateway, the Lady Chapel of the thirteenth 
century, the chapter-house of the twelfth century, 
and some rich architecture of the later Decorated 
style in the choir and transepts, suggest a few, 
but only a few, of those high poetic thoughts 
sculptured in stone, which some of our cathedrals 
display in all the fulness of beauty. The building 
consists of a choir, aisles, and transepts only, the 
nave having been destroyed, or the original church 
never having been completed. 

Let us not forget that Bristol Cathedral was in 
greater danger of total destruction in the year 
1831 than in all the previous periods of its history. 
Then it was that an infuriated mob endeavoured 
to finish a mad course of plunder and burning by 
setting fire to their cathedral. Though the build- 
ing itself was saved by the determined courage 
of a body of citizens, composed of both Church- 
men and Dissenters, the bishop’s “ palace ” and the 
library were destroyed. Fortunately the rioters 
had flung hundreds of valuable books into the 
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river, from which they were afterwards recovered 
with trifling damage. 

The greater part of the present church appears 
to have been erected in the fourteenth century ; 
but the Berkeley Chapel, adjoining the south aisle, 
is in the style of the previous century, and the 
chapter-house is more ancient still, having been 
finished about the year 1190. 

The greatest name connected with Bristol Ca- 
thedral is that of Bishop Butler, whose grave may 
be found near the “ bishops’ seat,” between those 
of the Bishops Howel and Bradshaw. A marble 
stone marks the spot, and a Latin epitaph describes 
the mental endowments and moral graces of the 
famous author of the “ Analogy.” 

In the year 1834 a monument was erected by 
subscription in the cathedral to the memory of 
Bishop Butler, and on this an inscription, in Eng- 
lish, by the poet Southey, was appropriately placed. 
The man whose fame must ever rest on the works 
written in his native tongue is thus suitably com- 
memorated in his own language. 

A few lines may suffice to note the principal 
events in the tranquil life of Bishop Butler. The 
quiet little Berkshire town of Wantage may reason- 
ably boast of two famous men—Alfred, the greatest 
of the Saxon kings; and Butler, the prince of 
English metaphysical theologians. The future 
bishop was born in 1692, at Wantage, where his 
father had been a draper, but was then living on 
his property, in a house called the “ Priory.” The 
father, though a Presbyterian, sent his son to the 
old grammar-school of the town, where Mr. Philip 
Barton had the honour of first developing the 
mind of Butler. It was, however, in the Dissenters’ 
Academy at Tewkesbury that the Presbyterian 
student began to show his great powers. Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, the great metaphysical theologian 
of that age, had recently published his famous @ 
priori argument, in which he attempted to prove 
the existence, and also the attributes of God, with- 
out using any of the instances of design in the 
universe. Butler thought he could see serious 
defects in the logic of the eminent Boyle lecturer. 
He therefore wrote letters to Dr. Clarke, pointing 
out objections, but keeping himself.so completely 
out of view that his letters, though written at 
Tewkesbury Academy, were posted at Gloucester 
by his fellow-student Secker, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Clarke carefully answered 
the objections of his unknown correspondent, and 
in a manner which showed how thoroughly he felt 
their force. The reader will not fail to note the 


singular circumstance that two students then pre- 
paring for the Presbyterian ministry at Tewkes- 
bury should have become one a bishop and the 
other an archbishop in the Church of England. 
When Butler was twenty-two years old he resolved 
to leave the Presbyterians, and entered Oriel 





College, Oxford, 1714; and some years after, his 
friend Secker became a student in Exeter College, 
Buitler’s rise was rapid; he became preacher at 
the Rolls Chapel, 1718, by the influence of Dr, 
Clarke, and in this place were preached the famous 
sermons on “Human Nature” and on “The Prin- 


ciples of Morals.” In 1721 Butler received the 
valuable rectory of Houghton, Durham, and in 1725 
the still richer benefice of Stanhope, in the same 
county. Having resigned the office of preacher at 
the Rolls, and also the rectory of Houghton, Butler 
took up his residence at Stanhope about 1727, 
Here he lived for six years, when Secker, now a 
royal chaplain, induced clever Queen Caroline to 
make his friend Clerk of the Closet. Her Majesty 
was given to metaphysics, and was accustomed 
to read the recently-published “Analogy” at her 
breakfast-table. Butler was a perfect treasure to 
such a lady, and she insisted upon his joining ina 
“two hours’ conversation” every evening. The 
queen when dying begged her husband, George IL, 
“to remember Butler.” The appointment to the 
see of Bristol and to the Deanery of St. Paul's, in 
1740, was the answer to this earnest request. The 
income of the bishopric is said to have been at 
that time only £400 a year, while the rectory of 
Stanhope then resigned was worth nearly £5,000 
per annum. In 1750 Butler was translated to the 
rich bishopric of Durham, his predecessor in the 
diocese, Dr. E. Chandler, having been one of the 
Presbyterian students in the academy in which 
Bishop Butler and Archbishop Secker had been 
educated. The new bishop had little time to 
become acquainted with his see; a dangerous ill- 
ness soon compelled him to give up all work. In 
vain he tried the waters of Clifton first and then 
of Bath, where he gradually grew worse, and died 
on Tuesday, the 16th of June, 1752. It was re- 
solved to bury him in the cathedral of his first see, 
and there the body was laid on the following 
Saturday, June 20th, in the place already indicated. 

For what is Bishop Butler now remembered? 
For his celebrated “ Analogy of Religion” and for 
his “Sermons” delivered at the Rolls. Of the 
former it has recently been said that it “is uni- 
versally known, seldom or never read, and when 
read found to be an exercise very hard indeed to 
modern brains, accustomed to easy light-going 
literature.” That “it is seldom or never read” 
is an exaggeration; but we may readily grant that 
such a work is “a bore” to your merely ordinary 
Englishman. 

Butler will be remembered rather as an author 
than as a bishop; we have therefore said little 
about his episcopal work. It would, however, be 
unjust not to remind the reader of the courtesy, 
self-denial, and unbounded liberality which marked 
the life of this famous ecclesiastic. The thought 
of “making a fortune” from his diocese seemed 
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sacrilege to him; and even when appointed to the 
rich bishopric of Durham his usual dinner at the 
palace was “a joint of meat and a pudding.” On 
one occasion, being asked to aid a charity, he 
inquired of his steward what sum was then at his 
disposal, and finding it was £500, exclaimed, 
“Shame for a bishop to have so much: we must 
give it to the poor.” Though his own diocese 
received, of course, his immediate care, he was not 
unmindful of the condition of the English Church 
in America, and eagerly joined with Archbishop 
Secker in seeking for a more effective union 
between England and the Church in the colonies. 
Thus he added to peculiarly studious habits a 
zealous and well-directed activity in all charitable 
and religious works. 

Those who can fully value the mental powers of 
Bishop Butler, and who feel the really great influ- 
ence of the “ Analogy” on the minds of men, will 
not be wholly indifferent to even the personal 





He looked a man of 


appearance of its author. 
thought; the pale, meditative countenance re- 


minded all of the scholar and the logician. The 
long white hair falling over the shoulders sug- 
gested a greater age than years would give. Toa 
quiet manner he united, when in health, much 
activity, which he would indulge by riding his 
favourite black pony at a rate surprising to those 
who had seen the bishop in his study. 

We must now conclude these short notices of 
one who still guides from his invisible home the 
minds of men. No centenary jubilees are held to 
commemorate such great teachers of the human 
soul; their lessons may be too high for the 
millions, but they rule the understandings of 
those who still have power to direct the thoughts 
and control the speculations of the civilised world. 
To guard the dust of one such “king of men” 
is the special and lasting honour of Bristol 
| Cathedral. ‘Wak 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TROUBLES OF CHATTY AND MOLLY.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Wao ELLIE could not sit up at last, but 

wi); she had stayed longer than even the 
docter had thought possible, and I had 
almost dared to wonder if after all 
she would recover; but at length the 
It was late in the autumn, and the 
day had been bright and fine. She was better, and 
went to sleep in the afternoon, and slept for hours 
while I watched, hoping against hope. Presently 
the sun went down, and I sat by the window (as 
she used), looking out, while the sky was flooded 
with the glory of the departing day, and the sunset 





gates lingered open and closed slowly and regret- 
fully upon the world. When the light had faded 
quite away and it was dark, she called to me. 

“Mary, I want you,” and I went to her. “Sit 
down in that chair, I want to talk to you,” she said. I 
sat down, and she turned and looked at me sadly, and 
put up her face to be kissed; then began to talk in 
a subdued quiet manner that awed me; it seemed 
as if while she slept her face had changed and grown 
more beautiful to look at, almost unearthly in its 
peacefulness. “ Mary,” she said, “ do you know I think 
I must have felt long ago that I should die soon, for 
I have thought so often when I looked up at the sky 
and saw all the openings in the clouds, that they 
showed me the way to a country which could not be 
very far off, and I travelled to it often in my 
dreams.” 

“Oh, Nellie,” I answered, feeling a dead weight at 
my heart and a sorrow too great for weeping. We 
neither of us shed a single tear, but talked so calmly 


and quietly you would not have thought it possible 
we could have known of the space which would so 
soon divide us. “Oh, Nellie,” I answered, “you 
might have battled with the poverty, and all the other 
troubles, and lived, if you had never seen Frank 
Stanton; he took from you all your heart and 
energy.” 

“No, I should not, dear, and it is much better as it 
is, for I think I loved him too much ; I bowed down 
and worshipped him, and idealised him, and beautified 
him in my love until I had no other love to give, not 
even to Heaven itself. There, don’t shrink so, dear, it 
iz all changed now. No, it would not have made any 
difference,” she went on, sadly, “and the sorrow Frank 
cost me showed me the folly of myown dreams, And 
the troubles, dear, that great one, and the poverty and 
all of them, they have been stepping-stones leading me 
on. Is it late?” she asked, suddenly looking up. 

And I answered “ No, not very.” 

“Put out the light, dear,’ she said, “and draw up 
the blind. The fire lights the room; and then come 
and sit there again, and put your head down on the 
pillow, and let me sleep on your shoulder once more, 
as I did when I was little, and you used to be my 
mother.” 

I put out the candle, and poked the fire, which 
flashed and made a ruddy blaze, dancing round the 
room, and drew up the blind; and the stars in the 
iron-coloured sky looked in upon us softly and sadly 
with their grave, still eyes. Then I went and put my 
face down near to her, and she came closer to me, 
resting her head on my shoulder as she did long years 





before when our mother first left her to my care. I put 
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my arms round her as if to feel that she could not 
escape ; and so the time went on, and the fire blazed, 
but not so brightly, and the stars grew dimmer; 
and presently the rain pattered against the window- 
pane. 

“Mary,” she whispered, “I want you to promise 
me something; will you?” 

And I answered, “ Yes; what is it?” 

“* When I am dead I want you to look in the little 
square case where I keep mother’s portrait, and you 
will find the snowdrops he gave me last winter, all 


faded and dried, and the lock of mother’s hair; they | 


were allmy treasures, you know. Place them under 
my pillow—you know when. I have tried so often 
to burn the flowers, but I never could. Promise < 

“T promise,” I said chokingly, and then she nestled 
down and was very quiet. 

I did not speak again, I was so wretched in my 
tearless misery, and I closed my eyes, for I was 
very tired with watching through the long dreary 
days and nights. The firelight grew dimmer, and 
the blaze died away. She was asleep, I think, for 
she breathed regularly and easily, so I rested my 
cheek down on her hair, and she moved and nestled 
yet a little closer, and unconsciously sleep came 
creeping over me. I saw indistinctly the firelight 
fade and die away, and heard unheedingly the 
cinders fall in with a crash, and I forgot to look up 
to see if the stars were again watching us, forgot to 
listen if the monotonous patter of the rain against 
the window had ceased; but felt only that the 
stillness and darkness were lulling me to sleep. 

When I awoke it was morning, and the daylight 
filled the room. The cold had numbed me; and half- 
confused and forgetful of things around, I shut my 
eyes again for a moment, then suddenly remember- 
ing all, I started and looked down on Nellie. She did 
not move or stir. I listened for her breathing, and 
put my face down to hers. Gracious! how cold it 
was! She was dead—died as she slept in my arms, 
while only the stars looked in and watched. Gone, 
without word or sign, as gently as they went when 
the daylight came—gone in the night to that better 
and brighter land where “darkness cometh not, 
neither is sorrow known.” Oh, Nellie—baby Nellie! 
little sister, why did you go and leave me behind ? 

I closed the blue eyes, which looked like faded 
violets—those eyes which see the angels now ;—-will 
they watch for me, I wonder, when I too shall depart 
on my journey? I placed the dry white flowers and 
bit of yellow paper with the lock of our mother’s 
hair under her pillow, and crossed the little hands 
upon her bosom. Ah, darling, all “ heaven’s brightness 
is in your quiet face,” but all “ earth’s weariness in 
your folded hands ”—those little dimpled hands which 
I have taken in mine so often and stroked, and kissed, 
and caressed—little hands which will one day fear- 
lessly help me to climb the steep rocks beneath the 
gates of the shining city. 








| 














So my Nellie was laid to rest in the churchyard, 
out in the pitiless wind and beating rain, in the 
stormy gusts and the freezing snow, and I was left 
behind alone. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Tuar is all I have to tell. I do not know how I 
lived in those first days of bitterness; I do not 
know how I carried my burden, and yet went through 
the routine of life. I know in my wild, rebellious 
spirit I hated the world, and everything in it. I 
met Frank Stanton once, and I turned aside my 
head, thinking he did not see me; but he did, and 
stopped. Then, with his eyes fixed on my crape 
dress, he asked tremblingly : 

“Nellie? Oh, Mary!” And fear and shame, 
which would not let him raise his conscious eyes, 
made his voice falter, and almost prevented his 
speaking the words he wished to say. “How is 
she ?” 

“Dead,” I answered between my teeth, with all the 
bitterness in my heart finding utterance in my words; 
‘dead; and buried in the grave your falsehood dug 
for her.” I saw his face blanch and his lips turn 
white, and before he could say another word I turned 
and left him standing there. How I hated him 
and scorned him, mean, base coward that he was! 
And so is every man who gains a woman’s love, to 
trample on it and despise it—who first wins that 
pure unselfish thing, a girl’s heart, only to try his 
power and throw away when he is tired of the toy. 
He takes all the best and happiest time of her 
youth, that time which should be the blithest, gayest 
season of her life, to be looked back on in after 
time, and lived in thought again and again, and he 
throws a pall over it. He gathers all the blossoms 
of her existence in their first fresh beauty, and tears 
them to the ground, and trails them in the dust. 
He drags aside the veil, hiding the grim stern reali- 
ties of life, and shows the world in all its hardness 
and coldness, instead of letting Time lift it so gently 
that she can hardly tell when it is done. He takes 
the magic from every unknown thing, and the mystery 
from every bud, and leaves the heart he won in the 
May-time of life no longer young, or fresh, or un- 
sophisticated, full of yearning for all that is good 
and pure and beautiful, but world-weary and cynical 
and unloving—leaves it knowing that-she is too weak 
or too generous to turn round and scorn him. Oh, 
mean, base coward! greater coward far than if you 
fled from battle with your fellow-men, for they do 
not trust to your honour and your truth, but are 
strong as you are strong, not helpless and powerless, 
with only love to give and happiness to lose! 

When it was too late work came to me, and I had 
any number of pupils, and my pictures sold, but I 
had no heart left, yet I went on in desperation, 
trying to prevent myself from thinking ; and after a 
time, in the Eas‘er holidays, when I had saved a 
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little money, I went down to the seaside again, but I your words come back te me now! Are our sorrows 
could not stay there. How I learnt to hate the stepping-stones to heaven? will mine lead me there 
waves! They seemed to mock my misery and scream | if I seek for the way humbly and fearingly groping 
atmein my despair. “ Ah, visionary and idealist, all | onwards; rising on the wreck of the past to better 
your hopes are gone, all your dreams dispelled!” and | things in the future, shall I come to you then ? 

they laughed at me with their white foam-covered Yes, it is better so; what are we that we should 
lips, hoarsely and wildly, and tossed about in their | question Providence, which knows our good so much 
disdain. Sometimes for a little while they grew, | better than we ourselves can know it ? 

calm and pensive, and changed to a sad moaning | Ah, yes, Nellie, you were right; sorrows are sent 
tone, which made me weep and rock backwards and | us but as stepping-stones, and they will lead me, too, 
forwards in my agony; and then I fancied they | | home at last. Do you watch for me, Nellie? are you 
looked at me pityingly for a moment, and cried and | waiting for me on that shadowy shore, beyond the 
sobbed in my sorrow; but soon they would go back | | dark valley and the rough waters—waiting till the 
to their old mocking tone. How I hated them, and | | boatman shall fetch me in that dread bark which 
their rush and roar and din and dash, and how I | youentered so fearlessly ? Come soon for me, darling, 
loathed the black dank seaweed they cast up, and | for I am very tired and weary of waiting here alone. 
how fiend-like they looked sometimes as they tossed | Come soon for me, little sister, and take me home to 
the boats up and down, and played and sported with | that land where we shall not 








For last year’s snow, for last year’s a flow ers, 
Who asks, if passed they late or soon ? 


The dews of morn are sweet and quickly dried, 
And sweet the rose of love that may not bide ; 


the sails of some fragile vessel ! | “ Grow old, nor change, nor pass away.” 
Nellie, why did you go? and yet—sweet! how | THE END. 
A RECALL. 
‘* Withouten whom, the feast was but a business.”"—Chaucer. 
ue e T was noon when first I met thee, | Falls, drifting earthward like the snow 
How then shall I forget thee ? | That falls in winter, cold and white ; 
| 
| 


Of its own fallen leaves Who reckons harshly with the hours, 
It builds its tomb, nor grieves For roses that have died with June? 
Its gentle ghost, the heart where it doth hide. In vain I lined with softest moss 


For thee a grave, and reared the cross 
Above it for a sign of peace, 

And death’s full quittal and release. 

In vain I said, “So passeth all,” 

And knew not I was still the thrall 

Of the strong hours, to whom is given 

To bind and leose in earth and heaven ; 
The Past is never past; it talks 

Beside us on our way, with low 

Light child-like ceaseless speech ; it walks 


It was June when first I met thee, 
How then shall I forget thee ? 

Or speak a word to grieve thee ? 
Where I found thee first I leave thee, 
Oh, rose caressed by June ; 

I leave thee where I found thee, 
With the light and joy around thee, 
Of the summer's golden noon. 





And did I say, “ Shake not this glass, 





Its golden sands have run to waste ; In step, it will not let us go. 

Vex not this shade but let it pass ?” Come back, dear friend, I did not know 
In haste I spake these words, in haste What life would be with thee away ! 

I said of thee, “ Why wilt thou wait ? | So sad that summer’s self would grow, 
Oh, noonday ghost disconsolate, | But winter with a longer day! 

To haunt a room whose broad calm light I knew not that the spice would pass 
Is sadder than the moonbeam white. From out the clove’s deep heart with thee, 
Dost hear a step upon the floor ? And the warm rose-leaf on the grass 
Dost see a shadow on the wall ? Drift fragrant, all unmarked by me. 

Be patient, it will come no more, Come back to me! we will not ask 
Though other shadows thickly fall.” Each other whence this coldness grew, 
In vain I spake these words, in vain Nor set our souls to proof and task ; 

I said, “ So passeth joy and pain, For if thou wert not wholly true, 

So passeth all!” The summer glow | Thou wert but liker youth and life, 


Of fragrant blossoms flushed with light, And things best-loved wherein we miss 
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Some promise, yet with whom our strife 
Still ends in sweet and sudden kiss. 
Come softly with the closing day, 
Thine old accustomed place to fill : 

If years to ages rolled away 

Without thee, it would wait thee still. 
Life giveth unto each his space, 





A span of earth, an arch of sky, 
And unto each a several grace, 
To each a separate destiny, 
And some were born to win and spend, 
And some to love unto the end, 
And thou to be thyself, and I 
To love thee, love thee till I die! 
Dora GREENWELL, 








HOSPITAL 


UCH a warm afternoon! The streets so 
“| stuffy; wide streets full of dust; narrow 
Z~\ii streets, with badly-ventilated, dirty 
houses, more than full of bad, bad 
smells. However, the little children of 
the “ London very poor” are not aware of anything 
peculiar in the atmosphere surrounding them. As 
the days get warmer, their poor rags get thinner if 
dirtier, and as many of them must be in the streets 
to get air and moving space, it is more comfortable 
to be warm than coldand wet. Certainly, as we pass 
through some of the dirtiest of the back streets in 
Seven Dials, on a baking summer afternoon, and see 
among the heaps of rags collected in corners, where 
maybe there is a chance of airless shade, little legs, 
thin and white as wax through the dirt, with swollen 
joints—great blue eyes peering out from matted but 
soft and silky hair—pretty little mouths with gleam- 
ing white teeth ; and where we may hear bursts of real 
child-laughter, we can learn a lesson, and feel sorry 
we, with all our comforts, have complained of the heat. 

Some time ago two ladies, who had business to 
do in Regent Street, on just such a hot summer’s 
day, left the Children’s Hospital, where they had 
been resting a little while, reading to some of the 
dear patients, and going through the still, shaded 
wards, where everything was being done to relieve 
the children, who particularly suffered from the heat. 
One of the ladies was a country clergyman’s wife, 
and she wished to see as much as possible of the life 
of the poor children of London, of whom she had 
heard so much, and thought so much, especially as 
connected with the hospital. So though the after- 
noon was very hot, she asked her friend to walk, if 
she did not mind, and to go through St. Giles’s, or 
part of it, with her. In spite of the heat, the streets 
seemed as busy and crowded as usual, women 
lounged about the doorways, children swarmed in 
the gutters, sitting over poisonous drains, breathing 
death-odours, poor little victims, but chatting and 
laughing still, knowing—thank God—nothing of the 
sadness of their lot, unconsciously praising him, like 
the poor half-starved larks and thrushes, singing so 
gaily, and under such very straitened circumstances, 
in the little bird-fanciers’ shops, which, together with 
pawnbrokers and rag and bone dealers, seem the staple 
trade of the neighbourhood —the corner house of 
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every street or passage or court being, as most con- 
venient, a gin-palace. At first the ladies felt timid, 
but with an object in view, difficulties lessen. They 
swallowed their country feelings, and bore bravely 
on, though getting confused a little about their way, 
Turning a corner, the door of a beer-shop opened. 
suddenly, and they stepped back as a man, tall and 
powerful, with a handsome face, and decently attired in 
the working clothes of a blacksmith, rolled out on to 
the pavement. He turned as he noticed the hesitation 
of the ladies, who were startled a little, and in a 
dialect well known and dearly loved by one of them, 
said, “I beant a gwine to hurt ye,” and reeled on, 
The street was a narrow one, so they went slowly, 
the man doing the same, and talking loudly about a 
“job” he had expected, and of which some fellow- 
workman or neighbour had deprived him. The 
familiar ring of the voice and tone had made the 
lady—who was a mother among the people in her 
husband’s parish far away—anxious to see the poor 
helpless creature safely housed, as it was plain he 
was no habitual, brutalised drunkard. After walk- 
ing on for a few yards, the three came suddenly 
upon a little group of children, gathered round, in, 
and upon a dirty-looking sugar-hogshead. Poor 
little scraps, they were scraping away at the cracks 
and corners, all warm and unclean together. Four 
of the most fortunate(?) were in the sticky enclosure, 
one of whom, a ragged, but wonderfully pretty gil 
of eight, was working hard to cover her thin little 
grubby paws with the delicacy, and then putting 
them over the top of the tub by turns—and at the 
imminent risk of what little flesh there was upoa 
the under part of her upper arm—to be licked by a 
little brother and sister, more thin, and torn, and dirty, 
and, if possible, more pretty than herself. Towards 
this poor offenceless little group the man steered his 
unsteady course. A tiny urchin of three was stand- 
ing a few yards from the rest, looking on with shyly 
amused face at the sugar-serapers, much too clean 
and well dressed to belong to them, but still, poor 
and neglected, taking what care he could of himself, 
poor mite. 

Suddenly catching sight of the man, this little 
fellow turned and ran away as fast as his legs would 
let him. Probably he had good cause to fear a 
drunken man. The child’s flight roused angry feel- 
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ings in the man’s heart. With an oath he crossed | were too touching to witness—the strong man, and 
the street, to follow the child, missed his footing and the frail little child fading away from his love and 


fell heavily among the group, upsetting the sugar- 
tub in his fall. The screams of the children soon 


| repentance. 


caused a crowd to gather, but the ladies were first on | 


the spot. The little girl who had fed her brother 
and sister, was under the heavy tub. They got her 
out, plenty of helping hands and kind if dirty faces 
were ready, and the first thought on the ladies’ part 
was “a cab and the Children’s Hospital;” but, alas ! 
they remembered that, an hour before, they had been 
told “there were no empty beds, nor could they take 
in accidents.” A doctor who was passing examined 
the child, and said that no bones were broken, but 


she must be laid down'‘and kept quite quiet, and | 


then he passed on. Several other children were 
bruised, and their respective mothers carried them 
of lamenting ; but, oddly enough, no one abused the 
cause of the calamity—or I should say the causes— 
either the drink or the drinker. He sat up, quite 
sobered now, and when the crowd moved and he saw 
the pale face of the little girl, he rose up, and with 
a great and bitter cry, covered his face with his 
hands. It was his own child! Under God’s mercy, 
that cruel accident was his salvation. For weeks his 
little daughter lay at death’s door. 





He tended her | 


himself. Nothing seemed to ail her, but she could | 
not sit up or move by herself, and with most touching | 
patience the strong man waited upon his child, his | 


“motherless Lizzie,’ as he called her. She got 
better, was able to walk about, but when alone, as 
she often was for hours, she sat quite still, growing 
paler and thinner each day. 

At last the lady, who kept them in sight, was able 
to get the child admitted to the Children’s Hospital. 
Lizzie’s great fear and dread was, that any one should 
know that “father had hurt her.’ She was a pretty 
gentle little girl, walked about the wards with noise- 
less steps, took a quiet interest in all the hospital 
business, but never laughed, and seldom smiled. 


At last, when it was quite certain she 
could never recover, he took her away in his arms, 
that he might, as he said, “see the last of her,” and 
so drink his bitter cup to the dregs. 

After her death he left England with his other two 
children, and it was after his departure that I was 
told the story, as I tell it now to you. 
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152. Instance the various points in which the 
Paschal lamb was typical of Christ. 

153. Show from texts in the Old and New Testa- 
ments that Jesus was to be the Son of David. 

154, From what statement made by St. Paul may 
we conclude that he was a perfectly independent 
witness of the Gospel ? 

155. The termination of one of our Lord’s parables 
points out the sufficiency of Scripture to make men 
wise unto salvation. Give it. 

156. Give the various arguments by which our 
Saviour tried to convince the Jews of his Divine 
mission. 

157. What application does St. Matthew make of 
Isaiah’s prophecy, liii. 4? 

158. Where do we find the last testimony of John 
the Baptist to our Lord’s Divinity and mission 


| recorded ? 


Very soon she took to her bed, and lay quite still for l 


hours, listening with sweet serious eyes to Bible 
stories and hymns. It was thought that sea air 
might perhaps do her good, but she clung to the 
ladies and begged not to be sent away. She used to 
watch the door on the visiting days, for though her 
father could never come on weekdays, she thought 


a neighbour might bring “ the children,” and when , 
they did come, the little motherly sister would undo 


their clothes, and fasten them up comfortably, and 
always had some little treasure on hand for them. 
They were neat and respectable then, for their father 
had work and took care of them. But on Sunday, 
when he was coming, her great eyes would light up 
with the fever of loving expectation, and with her 
pretty hair shading her delicate face she was a pic- 
ture indeed. The meetings, and certainly the partings, 





| 
| 


159. Mention all the events that occurred at the 
time of our Lord’s death as gathered from the 
accounts in the Gospels. 
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138. That of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 4); that of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. xvii. 23); that of the traitor 
Judas (Matt. xxvii. 5). 

139. By Amaziah. See 2 Chron. xxv. 14—20. 

140. “ Many lepers were in Israel in the time of 
Eliseus the prophet ” (Luke iv. 27). 

141. Jabin and Sisera were subdued there (Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 9, 10). There dwelt the woman with the 
familiar spirit, whom Saul went to consult (1 Sam. 
XXvili. 7). 

142. See 1 Cor. ix. 6. 

143. Blasphemy (Matt. xxvi. 63—66); sedition 
(Luke xxiii. 2); treason, in calling himself a king 
(Matt. xxvii. 11). 

144. The first is the ascension of our Lord (Acts 
i, 3—11); the last is St. Paul’s first arrival in 
(Rome) Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 

145. “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye 
be endued with power from on high” (Luke xxiv. 
49). 
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BIBLE NOTES. 
SIGHT GIVEN TO ONE BORN BLIND (John ix. 1—7). 


i, ag N his way from the Temple, Jesus came | light of the world.” What work, therefore, will be. 

by a man that had been born blind, | come me better than this of opening the blind eyes? 
who sat by the wayside, begging. He / Iam the true light that giveth sight to the eyes of 
is, as usual, attended by his disciples, | the world, and such I will prove myself to be, even 
who asked him— to the end. 

“ Master, who did sin, this man, or his parents, that “* He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, 
he was born blind?” His disciples believe for cer- | and he anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay,” 
tainty the doctrine that God visits the sins of the} While he justifies the work that lies before him, 
fathers upon their children unto the third and fourth | he is busy with helping the patient. In old times 
generation, that therefore surely, in general, guilt on | there was a peculiar virtue attributed to saliva. On 
the part of the parents admits of being punished in | two other occasions in the performance of miracles 
their children. But it might appear to thema harsh | our Lord used it (Mark vii. 33, and viii. 23), He 
supposition that for some possible guilt of his parents | certainly uses the means here adopted only as chan- 
the poor man should have to make atonement with | nels through which to convey his healing powers, 
blindness all his lifethrough. To solve this difficulty, | and not inany senseasremedies. Having besmeared 
and to get an authoritative declaration from the the eyes of the blind man, he said to him— 

Master himself on this subject, in all probability! “Go, wash in the pool of Siloam”—that is, “The 
gave rise to the question; or it may have been asked | Sent.” The well of Siloah, outside the sanctuary, at 
for the purpose of suggesting to our Lord whether | the foot of the Temple hill, was a symbol of the bless- 
he should now detain himself in a spot so near his | ing of the Spirit, the fulness of which appeared in 
persecutors, with a man who was so seriously marked | the Messiah. So the patient was by the Sent One 
by Heaven itself. | of God sent to the pool of “the Sent One.” May not 

“ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents.” This these words from the lips of Christ have been intended 
is all the information given in answer to the inquiry, | to rouse into action the spirit of the man, and to ex- 
Though this man’s parents were sinners in the same | cite his believing anticipations? What a display of 
sense in which all men are sinners, still, they were | faith is here presented to us! The man did not say 
guilty of no particular offence to bring upon this their | that clay is apt to blind the eye rather than open it; 
son this evil. Further than this, Christ will not! or that he had often washed in Siloam and derived 
have the matter inquired into. He checks in his} no good from it; or that if Christ could heal him he 
disciples the practice of diving down into the secrets | might do so by his word. He did not speak of Christ 
of other men’s lives, Instead of satisfying their} as Naaman did of Elisha (2 Kings v.11). He was at 
curiosity, he directs their attention to the ends con- | once obedient to the word; he followed the instruc- 
templated in this affliction. He was destined to | tions Jesus gave him. A guide to direct his steps 
suffer it that “the works of God should be made | would be easily found, 
manifest in him.” We are not to understand by “He went his way therefore, and washed, and came 
this that the man was born blind that God might be | seeing.” The miraculous cure soon got noised abroad. 
glorified, but that God’s glory was manifest by the | Those who before had known him, and now saw him 
subsequent healing of his blindness. The obscure going about seeing, were astonished. Some doubted 
causes of human sufferings often recede beyond our | whether he was the same person as they had known 
knowledge, but the Divine end is clear. | in the person of the blind man; others would not be- 

“I must work the works of him that sent me, while it | lieve their eyes; others, again, declared that he must 
is day: the night cometh, when no man can work.” This | be the same person. He himself affirmed the view of 
was said on the Sabbath-day, when God specially | these last. . 
does works of mercy—to the body by rest, and tothe! The faith of this blind beggar is thus rewarded; 
soul by grace. He knows, and tells his disciples, | that faith which afterwards enabled him to say to his 
that the bright day of his life is still secured, and | Benefactor, “I believe, Lord,” and full of reverence, 
that therefore he can without fear delay for this to cast himself down before him, adoring. From 
work, even though he has but just escaped from his | this miracle we may learn that blessings are eonveyed 
enemies. No doubt he knew that his night of death | to us by means that, looked at from the stand-point 
would come, to put an end to this form of his | of worldly wisdom, seem foolish. God can perform 
working ; therefore he resolves to turn this oppor- | the greatest works by the weakest instruments ; and 
tunity to account, and to give light to this blind he loves to effect them by such means, that the power 
man’s eyes, of the Worker may be more manifested and magnified 
“ As long as I am in the world,” he says, “I am the | thereby. 
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